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Doubt. 


Tus is really a very queer world. Many people, I know, speak 
thus every day, and the remark is exceedingly common-place. It has 
become one of the reserve forces stationed in the rear of conversation 
to protect weak points and relieve exhausted columns. There is, 
however, a certain truth expressed by it, which gives me a suffi- 
cient excuse for repetition. Every individual is thought peculiar in 
regard to some particular habit or appearance; and the aggregate must 
in a degree possess the qualities of its components. This combination 
of realities, called World, then, is queer. 

Birth, Life, Death, each event connected with circumstances as va- 
rious as its frequency, the dangers and pleasures of existence, the 
multitude of incidents befalling the countless throng of individvalities 
is so strange, that few entirely comprehend its intent. Life is pro- 
gress. But the progress is through seas filled with sunken reefs, bars 
of sand and inhospitable coasts. The sky is unclouded, sweet melody 
pours in from every waving branch, harmonious hearts are around, 
yet the bow strikes the precipitous side and the hopes of a life are 
engulphed in a moment. The course of life may be checked by a 
blighting sorrow, and while the world passes gaily on, wastes away 
waiting for the friendly tidal wave which shall lift it from despondency 
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and send it gladly onward. This idea of Life is so vast, the phenom- 
ena of Nature so numerous and inexplicable, that the most capacious 
intellect will ofttimes miss its pathway and wander helplessly in the 
darkness. Notwithstanding the world’s wisdom has firmly established 
that every event is the result of vital causes and governed by immu- 
table laws, Mind cannot always remain above Doubt. 

Doubt will steal into the firmest belief, and cherished opinions 
which have been the guiding stars of life speedily vanish. You have 
heard ‘of the majestic tree of the Western forests, which rears its 
crowned head high up towards the heavens, like our noblest aspirations. 
The evening sun, as it sinks into its golden couch, kisses it a cheerful 
goodnight, and lights up the summit of the century-king with its rich- 
est rays—of deeper dye than Tyrian purple. The Hunter, as he hur- 
ries on to his camping ground, glances at its stately proportions and 
vows allegiance to the forest monarch. As the last ray leaves the 
topmost cone; he hears a thunder crash, as if a whirlwind had up- 
rooted the primeval wood. The worm which has gnawed for years 
at the trunk at last severs the few remaining fibres, and the royal tree 
is dethroned. Mother Nature will soon give it fitting burial beneath 
the red tipped moss and forest grasses. 

Similarly have the great in all ages experienced the silent workings 
of Doubt tugging away at ancestral opinions and instilled principles. 
Many have fallen from a noble and orthodox eminence into scepticism. 
Simple Faith, confiding with a pure trust in the lessons which she has 
learned and teaches, warns the heart against the activity of the Mind. 
This intellectual energy is always aiming after Truth. In this gener- 
ally unsatisfying labor, Hope, which arises from the emotions of the 
heart, is led on through vast wildernesses of thought by mental curi- 
osity. It seems strange that, amid the multitude of ideas, some one 
can not be noted as true, and intellect cease its wanderings. 

There is also the desire of Happiness, and its wonderful influence 
over human action. An End: all the world is a means for its attain- 
ment. This one thing for which men are continually searching, is, 
however, rarely found. A single mind may revolutionize the ideas of 
an age. Washington transformed a wilderness into a grand conti- 
nental garden. A Scotchman discovered a secret which has changed 
completely the customs of intercourse and business over the entire 
globe. Prosperity for the masses has grown up out of the cloudy and 
mysterious oppressions of monarchy. Everything, almost, is availa- 
ble, except a key to Happiness, for which there is a constant struggle. 
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It is even a matter of wonder that the gigantic intellects of antiquity did 
not fathom the mystery with all that strength of national life and indi- 
vidual eagerness to urge on the pursuit. But it is still more wonder- 
ful that during the past nineteen centuries the same search has been 
so assiduously maintained. Neither individuality nor mutuality finds 
a theory which can receive universal adoption. There is, truly, no 
combination of effort. Each person trusts his own unaided strength 
and chosen route. The goal recedes as the runner approaches. At 
times, Happiness may be just within the grasp, and might be pre- 
served, but by some rash act it is removed. Rarely does it linger 
like a true and faithful friend. Many never know it. Few experience 
its possession. Like the fairies of the olden time, it has only left a 
name. Its presence has departed. But satisfaction for all has not 
yet been found, and away fly the adventurous, out into the realms of 
thought, ever seeking after light. 

These vain efforts to reach real and perfect joy, are often the cause of 
Doubt, which, acting like a prejudice, leads the mind into unnatural 
and sad conceptions. Truth and Happiness thus become disastrous 
to those who attempt to find their retreats unassisted by the appointed 
guides. This is the darker view of the influence and effects of Doubt. 
We mourn over the perversion of great powers which it has occa- 
sioned. We gaze, with moistening eye, over the rich fields and beau- 
tiful domains made desolate by its inroads. With feelings of pity and 
sadness, we look upon the encroachments of business, as it enters the 
sacred aisles of metropolitan churches, grown venerable with the holy 
worship of centuries, tears down the altars before which our forefathers 
were accustomed to kneel, and converts consecrated halls into com- 
mercial exchanges or saloons for revelry and debauch. The metamor- 
phosis is inevitable. Improvement demands it. The tide of human 
progress sweeps over the relics of earlier advances, and piles up 
grander monuments with each succeeding flow. 

Doubt is virtually belief. It may be, that it rejects correct princi- 
ples, and accepts those which are vicious in tendency as well as false 
in theory. Herein lies its corrupting power. This is the path 
which leads to Atheism, although the traveler, perchance, has not 
reached its termination. There are many outlets along the way, which 
offer ready escape to him who is watchful. It is well for some minds 
to take a short journey, to gain experience and learn instructive les- 
sons. There is, however, a danger which only a manly spirit, with 
candor and liberality, can avoid. The misanthrope, morbid, self-wrapt 
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and conceited, will surely reach the end if he even takes the initial 
steps. Gibbon inherited a misfortune from his birth. His misfortune 
led him into misanthropy, which in turn gave way to scepticism, tem- 
pering his whole life. He wandered without anchor and helmless 
through the sea of religious inquiry, clutching at many straws, and, 
for a long time, retaining none. 

This is, as we have previously observed, the unpleasant, the deplor- 
able effect of Doubt. Yet in such unfortunate mental phases it may, 
it must serve a definite, a desirable end. There must be utility in it, 
even when considered as a disease. It works with enormous power 
on the individual soul, and may contemplate and complete a perma- 
nent mental and spiritual revolution. The body, wearied by protracted 
extravagance and intemperate living, requires febrile attacks of the 
severest character for its entire purification. The soul, tossed about 
from theory to theory, never resting, ever unsatisfied, is swallowed up 
by Doubt. The renovating forces commence, dangerous yet necessary, 
which may become a life-boat to the wrecked. Then will the mind 
begin its life again, weak at first, but gaining strength by its true and 
healthy nutriment. Soon discerning clearly the path, it will soar aloft 
to the sublimity of pure love and veneration. 

The positive utility of Doubt is the eradication of customs and in- 
stitutions which have finished their appointed task. Under its gui- 
dance, reformatory measures arise and become permanently estab- 
lished. ‘The False lays aside the victor’s power and submits to Truth. 
The old belief, blinded by age, weakened by disease, leaves the stage 
as the fresh, firm, self-reliant idea leaps into view. Religion, Art, and 
Science, have been purged by this universal and important influence. 
Its effects are seen in every department of life. Liberty owes its 
birth to the innate desire of freedom, which will not tolerate, pas- 
sively, oppression. But the ideas, the theories, which underlie all 
power and every institution, must be destroyed before a benefit can 
be obtained. This labor is accomplished by increasing a disbelief in 
their fundamental support, which clears the way for advanced opinions. 
All permanent change must be gradual. The primary step of the 
gradation is taken by Doubt. It was a theory of absolutism that the 
masses should remain uneducated. Freedom of thought was too dan- 
gerous in tendency to be trusted to all men. Supported by two pil- 
lars of such strength, it hoped to secure a lasting triumph. Expe- 
rience made men doubt the correctness of these principles. The New 
England school house and the village churches mark the result. 
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Doubt destroys belief. It also creates. The human mind could 
not exist—it would no longer exhibit its power or capacity—unless it 
retained and cherished opinions. The activity of the mind is thought, 
the father of opinions. Its passivity, if the application of the term is 
proper, is the satisfied belief in the result of its activity. Action, 
then, is the support of mind. This action consists in the displacement 
and construction of ideas or opinions. A requisite for the adoption of 
a belief, or in other words, the opinion of a theory, is the rejection of 
its predecessor—(supposing, of course, that they are conflicting). 
This is the work of Doubt. It thus becomes the incentive to all 
Theological and Speculative inquiry. It urges on investigation, and 
is a real live motive to intellectual progress. 

Such, then, is the Scepticism which is universally denounced, yet 
promoting world-wide prosperity. The church views it as her natural 
enemy. No sympathy is extended to the man who finds a new access 
to the Eternal Throne. It has always been the peculiar feature of 
religion that the Present considers its revelations and understanding 
as perfect and immutable. Yet the element of change has never been 
absent from a single age. The Rabbinical Faith, the Apostolic Suc- 
cession and the Presbytery, are typical of constant mutability. Does 
the nineteenth century assert its arrival at the goal? Has Thought 
completed its labor? Is the Mind no longer needed? Must the Heart 
alone become responsible for the great revival among the nations ? 

There are yet some obscure recesses and a few monstrosities in the 
sacred edifice, which the Future will disperse. Let a spirit of liberal- 
ity be extended to the great thinkers of to-day—they are solving pro- 
blems of eternal interest. We should have respect for every man’s 
honest opinion. He whom our age contemns for scepticism may, in 
some after time, receive veneration as a founder of the accepted be- 
lief. J. H. B. 





Linoria, and Brothers im Enity. 


TuE theoretical value of our Public Literary Societies is, with only 
an occasional exception, universally acknowledged. Neither the 
thoughtful student, nor the intelligent friend of liberal culture, will 
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hesitate to assign great importance to the specific influences which 
public debating societies are designed to exert. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will also lead to the conviction, that whatever may be the im- 
portance accorded to these influences, they are, at least, peculiar to 
the organizations in question. Nowhere else, in all the range of his 
opportunities, can one who is conscious of the want find an adequate 
supply. He may, indeed, gather from books that exact and statistical 
information which is requisite for the discussion of historical or tech- 
nical issues; he may in private reflect upon those broad and funda- 
mental considerations which determine questions of principle and pol- 
icy ; but, after all, it is not until he turns to the public debate itself, 
putting his research and belief to the test of actual discussion and 
opposition, that he reaps the full measure of intellectual discipline, 
and so of intellectual growth. 

It is possible, perhaps, that in his subjective and personal investiga- 
tions, he may hold himself to entire dispassionateness of judgment, 
not shrinking from that ‘ enantiopathy’ which is the true food and med- 
icine of the mind; but experience will go far toward proving, that 
though this be possible, it is still scarcely probable. The tendency, 
inherent and well nigh ineradicable, is to conduct our lines of inquiry 
with reference to the undisturbed continuance in some chosen belief, 
or the repulsion of some unwelcome truth. In his familiar, yet pro- 
found remark, that “‘ what we wish, we believe,’’ Demosthenes has 
given us a maxim of common observation, which Bacon has elevated 
to the dignity of a philosophical principle. Thus writes the great 
master of modern wisdom, with that incomparable union of discrimin- 
ation and poetry which distinguishes him among all the teachers of 
mankind,—“ the eye of the human intellect is not dry, but receives a 
suffusion from the will and from the affections, so that it may be said 
to engender any science it pleases. For what a man wishes to be true, 
that he prefers believing.” 

Let now the investigator, whose only thought has been to gratify 
his own taste or preference, place before himself, as a distinct end, the 
exhibition and defence of his views before those who are neither 
pledged to his theories nor restrained from challenging his statements. 
He finds that he is weak, both in attack and defence, so long as from 
any cause he has failed to examine the question at issue in all its bear- 
ings. He learns that others have investigated, where he has turned 
aside; nay, have accepted as their faith what he rejected as beneath 
his notice. And thus, whether he desires it or not, the necessity is 
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forced upon him, to listen to views the very opposite of his own, and 
to meet them with clear, reasonable argument, or confess his defeat. 
In place of narrowness and superficiality, he is driven to that generous 
habit of mind which seeks to comprehend the subject matter in its 
entirety. 

But. while the spirit and method of investigation is thus corrected, 
it is also energized and encouraged. To most minds, the silent, pains- 
taking process of mental discipline is distasteful. There is need of 
some auxiliary excitement to support and inspire it. The avenue 
through which this needed impulse may act is the social nature of 
man—one great arena for its development is the Public Literary So- 
ciety. For not only does the actual contact there of mind with mind 
kindle new aspirations, reinforce and re-duplicate the old, but the 
anticipation gives new zest to even the preparatory labors of the closet 
and study. The generous emulation, the vehement opposition, the 
hard-earned victory, all unite in calling to patient, honest effort. 
Moreover, the living questions of the hour are brought to view, and 
the scholar is reminded that the highest end of study is to be able 
to contribute to the life of humanity something earnest, practical, 
helpful. 

But we are reminded here that, after all, no analysis or enumeration 
can, by any possibility, display the inestimable value of a well-con- 
ducted, well-sustained Literary Society. There is something in its 
influence which evades all definitions, just as there is truth beyond 
the reach of logic, and worth which no standard of utility can meas- 
ure; or rather as in all high, personal character, there is something 
which belongs to no one of its elements, yet is greater than they all. 

We turn now to the actual condition of our own Literary Societies. 
And, let it be premised, once for all, that we are speaking, not as the 
partizan of either, but only as the friend of both. Their objects are 
similar, their interests indissolubly connected, and he must be short- 
sighted who does not perceive in the real prosperity of the one, the ad- 
vantage of the other. It is impossible to conceal the fact, that the 
present condition of our Public Societies is the occasion to their well 
wishers, of no little regret and anxious foreboding. A magnificent 
history stretches back across a century, but it only serves to make 
the present decline a more hideous and unmistakable reality. A spas- 
modie awakening to the task of an annual campaign for new mem- 
bers, symptoms of some public life on occasion of prize-debates and 
term elections ; meanwhile, inaction and torpor, meetings without a 
quorum, debates uninteresting or omitted—such is the sad record. 
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"Tis true ’tis pity, 
Pity ’tis ’tis true. 

Twenty-five years ago the decline, apparently, had not commenced. 
The testimony of living graduates, and the records of the Societies, 
unite in assuring us, that the active members at that time included 
the large majority of the students; that the regular exercises were 
enthusiastically sustained, and a sound, vigorous progress seemed as- 
sured and inevitable for the future. Has this progress been realized? 

Since then, indeed, the old distasteful, inconvenient places of meet- 
ing have been exchanged for new apartments no less beautiful than 
commodious—apartments built by the munificent enterprise of the 
Societies themselves. The libraries also have been placed on a bet- 
ter foundation, and removed from their former insecurity to safe 
and permanent quarters, while prize debates have arisen as an en- 
tirely new feature of interest and improvement. All this, it is true, 
is in the line of progress; but it is of that material, external sort 
which by no means precludes the existence, at the same time, of rad- 
ical unsoundness—the insidious working of mortal disease. How 
much better—were this the alternative—to go back to unadorned 
poverty, with its strenuous, manly activity, than to linger out a living 
death surrounded by upholstery, statues and frescoes! How cheap 
the price—were this the necessity—could we exchange both library 
and hall, for a permanent return of the primitive spirit! There are 
not a few, at the present time, who, having watched for years the vi- 
cissitudes of their fortunes, seeing all end in final decline, are forced 
to confess to a growing fear that our Public Societies will be given 
up at no very distant day. Let us, then, in the light of the causes 
which for the last twenty-five years have thwarted the promised ad- 
vancement, and even set the current backward, examine the reasona- 
bleness of this fear. 

Careful investigation has led us to the belief, that one cause, or 
occasion of decline in the Societies, has been an increasingly higher 
standard of scholarship. The terms of admission to College have 
become more and more exacting, and the whole subsequent course ex- 
tended and amplified in all directions. It is likewise to be remem- 
bered, that the entire system of scholarship prizes, with a single ex- 
ception, has arisen within this period. The Bristed, Hurlburt, Wool- 
sey and Clark Scholarships, the prizes for solution of Mathematical 
Problems, and the Berkeley premiums for Latin Prose, are all of recent 
date. Their influence in awakening emulation and elevating the 
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scholarly sentiment of College has been by no means insignificant. 
Now all this, we believe is, in itself, a most desirable change. Noone 
who appreciates the true mission of the College will hesitate to recog- 
nize it as a healthful progress. If there could be shown to be an in- 
compatibility between the severe, exact studies of the recitation-room 
and the cultivation of public debates and distinctively literary excel- 
lence, we should say, let the duties of the strictly collegiate course 
have the precedence. For with a broad foundation laid in the facile 
mastery of the classics and higher mathematics, in a thorough, famil- 
iar acquaintance with the principles of mental, moral, and political 
philosophy, we might hope ultimately and in other spheres to add 
those various accomplishments which fill out the proportions of a cul- 
ture liberal and harmonious. On the other hand, he who allows this 
true order to be reversed, commits a mistake whose disastrous conse- 
quences are absolutely irreparable. 

But at the risk of a seeming inconsistency, we affirm that there is 
in fact no incompatibility, and, indeed, no necessary antagonism. 
Scholarship is no more opposed to the legitimate objects of a Literary 
Society, than it is to friendship and social enjoyment. In asserting, 
then, that a higher standard of scholarship has operated disadvan- 
tageously on our public debates, we refer to an actual but not a neces- 
sary phenomenon. ‘The real cause of this lamentable perversion will 
claim our attention at a later point of this discussion. 

Intimately connected with the above considerations is the fact that 
the College curriculum includes, at the present time, a wide range of 
literary pursuits, which originally belonged to the Public Societies. 
The alternative is no longer presented to the student, to find his 
strictly literary culture in the Societies or neglect it altogether; but 
he is even obliged to cultivate the excellencies of composition and 
oratory, as an integral part of the prescribed course. We may say, 
in general, that the departments of Rhetoric and Elocution have chiefly 
grown up within the last twenty years. Here, again, as in the prov- 
ince of the Classics and Mathematics, the system of Prizes and Hon- 
ors has been widely employed. Prizes for English Composition and 
for Declamation, Townsend Premiums and Deforest Medal, all offer 
themselves as incentives to exertion, and opportunities of renown. 
And we must not forget here, that while the College has inaugurated 
these various reforms, the students themselves have opened a new 
field of intellectual discipline. The Yale Literary Magazine scarcely 
antedates the period under review. This also claims, of course, its 
VOL, XXVIII. 22 
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share of attention, and presents itself as a means not only of general 
communication but of literary improvement. It may not be inap- 
propriate to add here a single word on an aspect and influence of the 
modern Prize System, which has been already casually mentioned. 
Our Prize System not only operates directly to sustain the depart- 
ments in whose interest it was established, but indirectly affords an op- 
portunity for securing that reputation which, both within and without 
the College world, is a prime object of desire. It affords an opportu- 
nity, too, as we have seen, for gaining this reputation in those very 
fields of effort which, in earlier times, were found only in the Literary 
Societies. There are, however, many counter-balancing considera- 
tions connected with this subject of Prizes, which we are compelled 
to pass by without notice. Such, in brief, has been the change in the 
public features of the College life, which has been consummated 
within the last twenty-five years. 

Let us turn now to a more direct cause of the decline—a 
cayse, moreover, which is chargeable with much of that mischief which 
we have set down as incidental to other influences. Beyond a question, 
the greatest obstacle in the way of our Public Societies is the swarm 
of Class organizations which infest the first three years of the College 
course. With the possible advantages of these smaller societies, in 
themselves, we have no direct concern; we have only to consider their 
actual influence upon the larger Societies, and their worth in compar- 
ison with them. Neither are we concerned with the question whether 
these organizations ought to be secret or open, for their injury to the 
interests we are here advocating would, in either case, remain essen- 
tially the same. We confess, however, to the decided conviction on 
other grounds that secresy is far preferable. But the discussion be- 
fore us is upon the direct issue that, with any such prominence as is 
at present attached to them, their existence in either form is detri- 
mental to the welfare of Linonia and Brothers in Unity. The ration- 
ale of this is clear both to experience and reflection. For presenting 
themselves at the very outset of the College course, they monopolize 
the time and enthusiasm of at least their own members. Now it is 
not difficult to perceive, that where this membership includes nearly 
the entire body of a Class, they must, from this simple fact, exert a 
powerful influence. But their effects outrun the circle of their own 
members. Gathering to themselves the great majority in point 
of numbers and of talent, they not only withdraw from the active 
support of the large Societies the best portion of every Class, but 
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inevitably mould College custom and sentiment, paralyzing the origin- 
ally good intentions of the little remnant they exclude. Does some 
one interpose the plea, that the Freshman societies are schools of dis- 
cipline preparatory to the higher advantages of the larger bodies? 
They are in theory—they might be to a certain extent in fact; but, 
as in many another instance, the actual result disappoints the design. 
Absorbing, as they now do, the chief attention and interest on them- 
selves, it is impossible that they should fail to conflict with whatever 
in similar fields makes the same requisitions. The same is true in a 
still greater degree of the societies of Sophomore and Junior years. 

But, in all fairness, let us look for a moment at the comparative 
importance of these claims, lest, having marked the fact of a practical 
conflict, we may yet have erred in assigning an inferior place to that 
which is in reality of preéminent importance. What, then, are the 
merits of these modern aspirants to the lion’s share of attention and 
respect? Forsooth, some are literary societies. But is this charac- 
teristic peculiar to them? We speak advisedly when we say that in 
our own experience we have found a single participation in the literary 
exercises of Linonia, of more value than a half-dozen in our Fresh- 
man society, though that was the best among them all. But some, 
again, present a field for the development of the social qualities! Is 
there, therefore, no room for community of interest or feeling among 
the active members of the larger Societies? Let us picture to our- 
selves, fora moment, the spectacle which might follow the annihila- 
tion of all these class organizations. In the first place, we should 
certainly miss a special phase of social culture which they afford, and 
which in itself is desirable. We should also, no doubt, miss the petty 
jealousies, the undignified recriminations, the childish rivalry which 
they at present so actively foster. We should, above all, miss that 
false eclecticism and pitiful conceit of literary culture, which usually 
finds its culmination in the third collegiate year. 

What, on the other hand, might we gain? We might gain College 
Societies worthy the name,—Societies inviting to generous emulation, 
to solid intellectual discipline, to a fraternity of feeling truly social 
and disinterested. We might, in fine, establish a Republic of earnest 
thinkers, where the incoming classes seized with the contagious inspi- 
ration, should find a home for their enthusiastic affection, an arena for 
their manliest development, and rewards of honor open, and open only, 

to the competition of worth and talent. Who then can doubt which 
of the parties in this conflict of interest should yield? “Under which 
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king, Benzonian? Speak, or die!” For ourselves, we are ready to 
say, let the class societies referred to all perish, rather than allow 
these vastly higher interests to languish and be lost; for, in the com- 
parison, the former are an imposition and a nuisance. 

Thus far we have considered the general tendency of these Class 
associations to injure the large Societies, by the withdrawal of the 
healthful interest which belongs to them. But their influence stops 
not there. Not content with having accomplished this, they return to 
increase the mischief. Could the Public Societies be left to them- 
selves, they might endure the neglect which they receive. He who 
takes the solemn pledge “to do his best to promote their welfare,” 
and forgets from that hour that they are in existence, is no apostate 
in comparison with the man who remembers them only to filch away 
their honors by selfish coalitions and packed meetings; nay, is true 
and loyal beside the man who takes the honor, without either the abil- 
ity or disposition to meet the attendant duties. How, we ask, shall a 
Society flourish, when such as these presume to lay their hand upon 
“the ark of her magnificent cause.” ; 

There remains one great fault, which may be said to inhere in the 
Societies themselves. It is the adoption of a criterion of success, not 
radically false indeed, yet inadequate. No sound judgment will ever 
recognize in numbers, or College Prizes, or in any incidental Honors, 
the ultimate standard by which to try superiority. It is the weekly 
debates, and not the summary of the Banner, nor the Libraries, nor 
the Treasurer’s reports, which reveals the essential excellence of a 
Literary Society. Of the system of electioneering which has arisen 
under this partial conception of success, we have little complaint to 
make. It has its faults, yet it is unphilosophical, as it is unjust, to 
make it the object of sweeping attack. Experience has enforced what 
reason teaches, that it is the only system which is germain to the end 
in view. Moreover, as we have suggested, this end so far as it reach- 
es is a legitimate one. The only practicable way to secure a prepon- 
derance of talent, is to secure a majority of numbers. But the rivalry 
should not, as at present, stop here. So long as you reckon triumphs 
chiefly by success in any annual contest, you must be content with the 
present disproportion between the earnestness displayed in “ cam- 
paigns,” and in the subsequent weekly exercises. 

Wecome back, now, to the vital question —Is there any remedy for 
this decline ? The question must be answered in the light of the under- 
lying causes which have been partially enumerated. The higher stand- 
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ard of scholarship, the wider range of study, the popularization of the 
regular course, and the founding of a system of College Prizes, have 
all been steps in a progress not only proper but needful; and thus, 
though these have been an occasion of evil to the Societies, the rem- 
edy does not begin there. We do not, indeed, affirm that it begins 
with, or requires, the entire abolition of those class societies, which 
have preéminently caused the decline. What we do affirm as our 
abiding conviction is this; the needed reform demands that the Pub- 
lic Literary Society be ranked as next in importance to the Recitation 
and Lecture. It demands that nothing be allowed to oppose these 
highest interests. If the abuse of any pleasure or pursuit trangresses 
this law, then let the abuse be corrected. If there be a necessary con- 
flict, Jet the pursuit be abandoned. And finally, let the Societies 
themselves, putting aside their factitious standards of success, find 
their boasted glory in realizing the true ends for which, as literary or- 
ganizations, they exist. 

In closing this discussion we only ask, that if we have seemed to 
any to have drawn the present in too sombre colors, the blame may 
be suspended until the picture has been placed side by side with the 
reality. If we have failed to point out the true causes of declension, 
it is only because our honest reflection and observation has misled us. 
If we have placed too high an estimate upon the value of the Lite- 
rary Societies, .it is because we have spoken from the fallness of grate- 
ful recollection. Our confidence in their future existence and progress 
is unshaken. For our hope is not in any renown which has immor- 
talized the past, but in the preéminent utility which makes them still 
a blessing and a power. Never, indeed, was there such necessity for 
precisely the discipline they are capable of conferring, as at the pres- 
ent day. The scholar can no longer dwell in the “serene and secret 
mountain top” of his aspiring thoughts, but must enter the stern con- 
flict and stand face to face with grim reality. He finds he must bring 
the severity of classicism and the slow processes of the schools, into 
contact with the issues that affect humanity, or they will lose their ar- 
terial freshness. And thus uniting in their natural harmony the duties 
of the Study and Public Debate, he comes forth, at last, versatile in 
acquirements, strong in reasoning, prudent and powerful in all the re- 
lations of life. L. T. C. 
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The Bymn of Ages. 


HEAR those grand, triumphant voices 
Chanting e’er that hymn sublime! 
See that host of star-crowned heroes 
Marching through the fields of Time! 
Tis the Army of the Ages, 
They of faith and courage strong, 
Who with pen, and tongue, and falchion, 
Battled with the tyrant Wrong. 


Prophets, Warriors, Sages, Martyrs, 

Men who dared, and men who fought, 
Men of patient, brave endeavor, 

Men high-browed with lofty thought. 
Some in dungeons prayed and wrestled ; 

With their blood some sealed their vow; 
Ye may know them by their glory, 

By the flame upon their brow. 


All undaunted, on they struggled 
Through the long and gloomy night, 

Till they hailed amid the darkness 
Streakings of the morning light; 

Till up-sprung Truth’s golden harvest, 
From the martyr ashes strown, 

Till the Right dashed off her fetters, 
Hurled the Wrong from off the throne. 


Now they march, one host triumphant, 
Clad in bright, immortal youth, 

Trampling o’er the graves of Error, 
God-like in the living Truth. 

Hark! again swells forth the anthem, 
"Tis the Pzean of blest souls, 

Fraught with joy and holy triumph, 
Glorious to the stars it rolls. 


Let us listen to those voices 
’*Mid our weak and wandering cries. 

We too march, one mighty legion, 

’Tween the vast eternities. 
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And before us walks an angel, 
Pointing to that distant land, 
Where, for aye, the great Ideal, 
Sits enthroned at God’s right hand. 


Shall we linger, idly gazing, 
With the multitude aside, 
While the Truth stands ’mid the soldiers, 
Mocked, and scourged, and crucified? 
Shall we build unhallowed altars 
Toa Falsehood hoary grown, 
While the world speeds ever onward, 
Nearer to the central throne? 


Upward then, ye workers, upward! 
Shouting nobler battle-cries, 
Wielding stronger, truer weapons, 
Winning fuller victories. 
Upward through the mist and darkness, 
To the ever-broadening light! 
Sing, O conquering host of Ages 
Breathe on us thy hallowed might! W. W. B. 





Spaulding’s English Literature. 
BY WILLIAM SPAULDING, AM., 


ProFessor OF Logic, RHETORIC AND METAPHYSICS IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF SAINT ANDREWS. 


“ule, thu axest me, (ho seide,) 
Gif ich kon eni other dede, 
Buté singen in sumer tide, 

And bringé blissé for and wide. 

: Wi axestu of craftés mine?”* 





' Tuts “ Prose Poem,” which has become so popular with lovers of 
hyperbolic mélange among us, that you can scarce enter the sanctum 
of the Senior, but you find his table graced with the volume, cannot 





* Spl. Eng. Lit., Pt. II, Cap. III, Sec 4, p. 123. 
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but claim a notice among your critical pages, dear Lit., where so 
many literary stars have risen and set. 

Even in eclipse, the sun must be surveyed through a smoked glass; 
so we must approach this literary Drummond-light with caution ; for, 
though the rays have not yet come to a focus, they may at any time, 
and the smaller the focus, the more intense the fusion of ideas. This 
may be a philosophical paradox; but only remember that this work 
denies philosophy, and we find the aptitude. We are at a loss for 
magnifying power enough to resolve this intellectual nebula; and 
apropos of nebula, the author’s style has fallen into such a milky-way, 
that he has become decidedly a scholastic wet-nurse. Our author is 
like a porcupine; the more his quills fly, the more defenceless he is, 
He is like a bird, for the higher he flies, the rarer the medium that 
sustains him. He is like a fish—Why? Because his most fin ished 
efforts are scale-y. So much for him in the light of Natural History. 
But we want an analytic discussion of his merits. Patience, gentle 
Reader; we must not be hasty, for “the magnificent panorama does 
not meet the eye at once, as a scenic spectacle is displayed, on the 
rising of the curtain,” but, “standing at the point which we have now 
reached, we must wait for the unveiling of its features, as we should 
watch while the mists of dawn, shrouding a beautiful landscape, melt 
away before the morning sun.”* That is the idea. Look at the mist 
which surrounds the title. “Do you see it ?”’—Well, wait a minute — 
Now look at it again. It is true, that it is like jhe vapor which arose 
out of the little brass pot in the Arabian story; but the pot had the 
seal of Solomon on it, and the vapor wasn’t all smoke,” after all.— 
What are those characters revealed through the cireumambient mists ? 
Ah !—Oh !—Yes !—Wi.Luiam—Spavu.Lpinc.—Why! The man cele- 
brated for Prepared Glue, and Cephalic Pills. Hail! Physicio-bill- 
poster. Welcome! ‘Thou princely Advertiser—No. Wrong—A. 
M.—The Pill and Glue man is not an A. M—Proressor or Loeic. 
Open his work and read. “ Mightier than all these forces, in outward 
show, and strong in its slow and silent workings on the hearts of the 
nation, was the influence exerted by the Reformation, which, now 
completed, had moulded the polity of the English Church into the 
form it was destined to retain. More gentle than the gales that blew 
from the new-found islands of the ocean, was the spirit which pure 
religion breathed, or should have breathed, over the face of society ; 


* Spl. Eng. Lit., Pt. III, Cap. IIT, Sec. 1, p. 196. 
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and ten-fold more welcome was, or should have been, the voice that 





80 

announced freedom of spiritual thought, than the loudest blast with 
33; which a herald’s trumpet ever ushered in a proclamation of civil 
or, liberty.””* 
ne, “Plato, thou reasonest well.” Oh! astute Logician! Logic and 
his Poetry.—Sisters, join your hands—The gods preserve your life, Mr. 
wrk Spaulding, and we shall have Locke in hexameters. A new era opens 
for to the scholar: A few more authors of this school, and you will hear 
nd the mother lulling her babe to rest with, 
ys Hey diddle diddle, 
- “ Ambiguous middle,” etc., 
is. 
at i and the school girl playing Euclid on the piano. 
ed But, the mist is still dissolving. What!—Professor of Rurroric 
ry. too? We see it all. This is the-secret of those glowing vagaries. 
tle Hence those enthusiastic ambiguities. What a knowledge of distinc- 
eS tions! What an acute perception of ability you display, Professor, 
he as you tell us of the poetry and baldness, the spirit and insipidity of 
OW the same author! What discrimination you exercise in criticism of 
ld character! You remind me of the fabled executioner, who was so 
elt skilful with his scimetar, that his victims did not know when to stop 
ist breathing, till he told them. Would the worthies, of whom you treat, 
— were living to enjoy your negative compliments and sympathizing re- 
Se proofs!’ Is Algebra added to your other accomplishments? I fear 
the not. For had you been aware that plus and minus, on the same side 
“ai of the equation, cancel, you would have been saved the anguish of so 
ist many conservative spasms. But, with all of your excellencies, you 
le- need to correct one or two little points in your style, viz.: Remember, 
ill- first, tautology is not poetry; second, that ambiguity is not philoso- 
A. phy. And, if I was you, I would not cultivate anti-climax, when I 
IC. made a strong point; but, as you don’t make strong points, this may 
urd be allowable. 
she But see; another substantive is unfolded, amidst the vanishing 
OW ’ clouds—Metapuysics—Why, Mr. Professor, according to your own 
he account, you might fill all the Chairs of a Western College; but, this 
ew is too much. We, on this side of the continent, can swallow almost 
Ire everything ; but we can’t go this—We don’t see it, Horatio— We've 
yi read your book. 





* Spl. Eng. Lit., Pt. III, Cap. III, Sec. 3, p. 200. 
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The mist has gone, and we gaze on the pregnant words, “IN THE 
University oF Saint ANDREws.” We believe ¢his. We don't im- 
peach your mendacity, here: We thought you were something more 
than an Englishman. We didn’t find “ Spaulding,” in the “Saxo- 
Normanic dictionary.” We understand it all, my Cymric Celt. You 
may wear among us the skin of the British Lion; but we are not de- 
ceived by your “ bonnie braes.” 

Fancy the “ daintie” Professor, gentle reader, in kilt and trencher, 
copying those tumultuous lists of names from dusty encyclopedias in 
the cloisters of Saint Andrews. Behold him, with your mind’s eye, 
in labor with those ponderous thoughts. Follow him through those 
verbal gymnastics. Think of the Scotch ale and whiskey it must 
have taken to start that mental enginery. “ Perhaps he is, was, or 
should have been, possibly,” a musician, and played the “ pibroch ;” 
perhaps he will tell you, if you ask him, that he is professor of that, 
too. Who knows? When the next itinerant bag-piper comes by, 
shut your eyes, gentle reader, think of William Spaulding, and see if 
you don’t break out into “ Auld Lang Syne,” to the tune of “ Bonnie 
Doon.” 

Now, fare ye well, W. Spaulding; good-bye my paragon of ver- 
bosity ; adieu Highland Laddie. I have only one piece of advice for 
you at parting; don’t issue any more American editions of your 
works.—We like such style only on Fourth-of-July’s; and, as that 
honored anniversary was abolished by the last Congress, we can 
wholly dispense with your literary pyrotechnics. s. 





The College Pook-Store—its Pistory. 


Historians, only things of weight 
—with truth and clearness should relate.—Zeath. 


Tue early history of this Institution, like that of Rome, is involved 
in myths and fables. But, unlike the historians of that great Empire, 
we shall not attempt to unravel the tangled web of fable and story 
in which the embryo was enveloped. We shall not attempt to pierce 
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the dark clouds that hang over the birth and infancy of this matured 
Institution. We shall not even offer any theories of others, or origin- 
ate any of our own, in regard to the childhood of this great notoriety. 
Suffice it to say, that the idle superstitions that are in vogue in regard 
to its early history are merely the creations of ignorant curiosity and 
a prurient imagination. The foolish myths that are so generally 
believed by the College world, in regard to this Book-store, such as 
that it sprang up in a night, like the gourd of Jonah—that it leaped 
forth, as Minerva from the brow of Jove—that it was created by a 
league of the New Haven booksellers, that it might be a wholesome 
counter-irritant to their unlimited profits—that, Topsy-like, it “never 
was born,” but exists because it “ grew”—all these fanciful traditions 
we shall not deign to refute. Let us then—though to do so, must 
cause bitter disappointment to the many who will expect a great feast 
of mythological fancies in this pretentious history—draw the veil over 
the long night and the dusky twilight that overshadows the primordial 
existence of our subject, and let us look at the bright, clear facts that 
distinctly gleam upon us since that twilight has reddened into the 
lustre of day. 

In the Fall of 1851, Mr. C. T. Seropyan, of the class of ’52, was 
selling books in North College, front corner room, first floor. At the 
same time Mr. Samuel Johnson, of the class of ’50, then a Divinity 
student, was amusing himself in the same way, in the room now occu- 
pied by Prof. Fisher. These were not probably the first who sold 
books in College—but the names of their predecessors have not yet 
been recorded on the scroll of Fame. They are hidden in the night 
of the past. In the Summer of 1852, Mr. Pliny F. Warner,* of the 
class of ’55, took the branch of the business conducted by Mr. John- 
son, and continued to have charge of it for some time in the Fall. 
He then gave up the establishment for that year to Mr. T. D. Hall 
of ’53, under whose management the business considerably increased. 
In the following year, Mr. Warner again resumed the proprietorship, 
occupying 17 South College. During the first of that year, he met 
with various opposition from other students in College, and more es- 
pecially from Mr. Fitch, who kept what was then called the College 
Book-store, a few doors below the New Haven House. The coniest,— 
to use the unfulfilled prediction of our American Napoleon,—was 
“short and desperate,’”—Mr. Warner was triumphant,—and the IJn- 
stitution became established and acknowledged. During the next 





* To this gentleman we are indebted for many of the facts herein contained. 
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year, it enjoyed the monopoly of the sale of Text books, not threat- 
ened by rivals within or foes without. ‘The year of 1854 was a crit- 
ical one for the real College Book-store. Hands joined with hands to 
destroy it, but their cause was wrong—they could not prosper. Darts 
of malice, of envy, were hurled by hostile rivals, but they glanced off 
—they could not penetrate. But it grew rather by opposition—it 
fortified itself—it enlarged its borders—it strengthened its stakes—it 
became a power in Yale. 

At the end of his Senior year, Mr. Warner gave up his right to Mr. 
G. A. M., of ’57, who turned out to be a bad ruler, and injured the 
reputation of the store. He left College in the Spring of ’56, and 
then Mr. Warner (at that time residing in Brooklyn) returned to New 
Haven, at the request of the N. Y. publishers, and reestablished the 
business,—which he left for the Summer Term in the hands of Mr. J. 
Edgar, of ’55, then a Divinity student. At the opening of the next 
year Mr. Warner resumed the business, at 155 Divinity, and christened 
the establishment with the name of “ Student Book-store,” to distin- 
guish it from sundry pseudo-College Book-stores in town. Again its 
popularity was established. Again its star was in the ascendant. 
Again the *day dawned from darkness, and prosperity’s sun shone 
brightly in the sky. 

If “we” were Macaulay, and the heroes whose names are here im- 
mortalized had all departed to the “bourne from which no traveler 
returns ”’—as they have not—we should take great pleasure in 
contrasting and comparing the administrations of these various wor- 
thies. We would show how imbecility ended in ruin, how energy se- 
cured success—how adversity tests and develops character—how pros- 
perity enervates. We would accumulate a brilliant array of moral 
hints, of business maxims; we would collect a heap of startling an- 
titheses, of original metaphors, and shower them like gold dust over 
these pages. We would describe the personal appearance of each 
and all of these illustrious men; we would place them side by side, 
take their relative measures, weight and color—stab one with a meta- 
phor, and kiss another with a simile, until we had depicted such a 
long, startling and sanguinary picture, that all the dailies would haste 
to copy, and pass it down the centuries for the admiration of unborn 
Yalensians. But, for the sake of those characters themselves, for the 
sake of impatient readers, we forbear, and return to our narrative. 

In the Fall of ’57, Mr. E. DeCost McKay, of the class of ’60, took 
the place from Mr. Warner, and kept it for the remaining three years 
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of his course. Under him, the business, though good before, very 
much increased. In the Fall of ’58, a handbill was issued by a well 
known firm in the city, advertising to sell text books at wholesale prices. 
By this strategic mancuvre they thought they were sure of success. 
They were foiled in their own nets. Into the pit they had dug for 
another, they themselves fell. ‘The guiding Minerva of the Book-store 
inclined the students to meet, and to agree by unanimous vote of the 
several classes, to patronize Mr. McKay; and the enemy retired to 
his intrenchments. By Mr. McKay’s shrewd and energetic manage- 
ment it became more than ever a necessity in Yale. At the end of 
his Sophomore year, the Faculty voted that the store should be open 
only at certain hours, if kept by an undergraduate. These hours 
have been somewhat observed ever since,—although in the hands of 
professional students. 

Mr. Selah Merrill, a Divinity student, took the establishment from 
Mr. McKay, on his graduation, kept it for a few moths, and then sold 
out to Mr. C. G. G. Merrill, of ’61, in whose possession it remained 
for two years, when it was transferred to the author of this history. 
It was removed from 151 Divinity to 34 8. M., where it now is, by 
Mr. Merrill. 

Such is a bare sketch of the records of the life of what is now 
known as 34S. M. Though sown in weakness it has been gradually 
raised in power. It has become a fixed fact in Yale. It is a conve- 
nience, a necessity, for teachers and for students. No where can 
second-hand books be obtained in greater variety ; no where can new 
books be more cheaply furnished. It is an accessible office for the 
Lit., the Banner, and the sundry issues of College. It is a convenient 
maelstrom wherein may be thrown the despised text books of the 
course, when their services no longer are needed. 

The proprietor is in rather an anomalous position. His life is a check- 
ered one. Light and shade alternate over his sky. His cup is both 
sweet and bitter to the taste. He forms pleasant acquaintances, enduring 
friendships; he meets with vexations both from publishers and customers. 
The Faculty will persist in changing text books, even though a long 
row of old ones adorn his shelves. ‘The publishers will delay their par- 
cels, though the tutors growl and look daggers. For all the tardiness 
of publishers and faults of authors, he is of course responsible. All 
classes will persist in calling for Banners that were sold out four 

months ago. Freshmen, Juniors, Seniors, even, will ask for the Janu- 
ary Lit. that never existed—and never will. All classes will inquire 
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for ponies to works that have never been translated. Theologians 
will call for German Metaphysics that have never been imported. 
Scientifics will ask for works on Sciences not yet discovered. Theolo- 
gians, Scientifics, Academics—a// will continually betake themselves 
to this city of refuge to look for books that have been stolen. And 
here it is proper to say, that if there is any one who has suffered more 
by these entry book-thieves than the subscriber, we should really like 
to see him. 

But these clouds have many silver linings. The occupant of 34 
S. M. lives in an atmosphere fragrant with literary and classical asso- 
ciations. He can ever say, as did Southey, on entering a library— 


“My days among the dead are passed ; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er my visual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old.” 


Moreover, the friendships formed with the leading publishers of the 
country, with the great body of Yalensians, are more than pleasing. 
They are not all evanescent ; they will be—some of them, at least— 
permanent and life-enduring. Unnumbered little kindnesses, scattered 
over his daily routine, can not all die—they will grow up, blossom 
forth, and store the rich garners of Memory with golden fruit. 

But we have said very much more than we intended—more than 
the warmest friends of the Institution will care to peruse. 

We close, with a word of sympathy for the many who are now ar- 
rayed in mourning over the loss of their favorite text books, and whose 
efforts to ferret out the thieves have been as unavailing as our own,— 
with a word of thanks to our many friends and patrons, and with a 
word of professional greeting to all the future unknown and unknow- 
ing proprietors of this time-dignified Institution. May it live on— 
may it live ever,—and die only with our own loved Alma Mater. 

G. M. B, 
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Army Correspondence. 


Camp OF 20TH Conn. VOLS., 
Stafford Court House, Va., Feb. 11th, 1863. 


Dear Lit. 

Your correspondent hasn’t been killed, died of disease, or been 
taken to any tobacco warehouse, that he has neglected you so long, 
but offers as an excuse for such neglect, “sickness.” Not sickness 
which prevented him from walking abroad, for a few of your readers 
can bear witness to his late visit in the Elm City; and yet, an indis- 
position to literary effort—possibly chronic in this case—has post- 
poned this letter, till many have doubted that you have a regular war 
correspondent. Let me then, even at this late day, dispel such delu- 
sions, and prove to the incredible, that you “can’t most always tell, 
sometimes.” About the 10th of Dec. last, I was put on “ detached 
service,” and my duty was to cope with and vanquish that arch-fiend, 
Typhoid. Not to weary you with details, I met the enemy in Balti- 
more, cleaned him out, and returned to the 20th about two weeks 
since, crowned with the victor’s laurel. During my absence, the Reg. 
has not been idle; for I learn that our gallant boys have marched 
from Loudon Valley to Fairfax Station, and thence to this place, where 
I joined them. It is this kind of work that wears men down. One 
could measure the depth of the mud on the march, by the height it 
reached on the coat-tails of the men—in some cases approaching the 
neighborhood of the waist. This isa muddy country. In fact, I 
may say that the sacred soil is exceedingly soft, and that the block- 
ade which holds us here, is eminently efficient. Before this reaches 
you, it will undoubtedly de out, that an expedition has started for 
North Carolina. One entire corps, the Ninth, has already embarked, 
and it is said Burnside is to have 40,000 men, and undertake the en- 
terprise of forcing the back-door of Richmond. Success to him. As 
he will have everything his own way, and not be blocked by jealous 
and mulish generals, we may hope to hear good news from him. 

Whether we are to stay here, fall back to the defences of Wash- 
ington, or follow the old Njnth, is a matter of curious conjecture at 
present. One thing appears pretty certain, that there will be no bat- 
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tle at Fredericksburg. It is understood that Hooker’s plan, from the 
first, has been to throw a force in the rear of the rebel army of the 
Potomac, and crush them between two armies, or force them to evac- 
uate—don’t think I am coming the heavy, Herald correspondents 
style—I only give you the general impressions which seem to prevail 
in this vicinity. Nous verrons. 

Our present camp is in what, when we came here, was a pine grove. 
but now a wild waste of stumps. A little village of log huts has 
sprung up, as if by magic, and we are quite comfortable. We are 
getting very expert in house building, as we invariably move after 
furnishing our shelters. In this view of the case, we may expect an 
early movement, even if it only be across yonder creek. The Picket 
fever, of which I spoke in my last, still rages among us, but now a 
little more sensible than before, for rebel cavalry occasionally appear 
in front of our lines—and a little more agreeable too, for there are a few 
houses on the line, where a good looking officer may get a warm break- 
fast, and chat with the buxom lasses, of whom one dwelling contains 
five, as fair as any in your Northern towns. ‘To be sure, these dames 
say, “I reckon,” and “ right smart,” but the heart is right, and if they 
connect your name with these two expressions, the style is quite en- 
durable. I assure you, Picket is all the rage, just now. 

As we go out on this enchanting duty, we pass an old Episcopal 
Church, built in 1775, of which the Rev. John Moncure was the first 
pastor, and John Lee, said to be an ancestor of the rebel General, a 
Vestryman. It has been a beautiful edifice in its day, but is used 
now as a sort of head-quarters for reserve Picket. The last time I 
passed, there was a blazing fire inside, kindled on the marble floor. 
This old relic of the past should not be desecrated thus, but the deity 
called Nemesis appears to be the only one worshipped in this Christ- 
ian Church. The poorer classes about here are in a very destitute 
condition, and are glad to beg a few hard tack from Union soldiers. 
Nevertheless, there is not a man, woman or child, but glories in Se- 
cession and Rebellion. Their pluck is admirable—their sense, non- 
sense. But I’m telling you everything in one letter, and that is con- 
trary to all rules of writing. More next time. Meanwhile, may those 
glorious Seniors, self-satisfied Juniors, troublesome Sophs. and troubled 
Fresh., pursue their literary avocations in harmony and with success. 
Then shall the coming generation abound in learned men, and cheer- 
fully, in the woods of Virginia, shall wreaths of smoke curl from the 
briar-wood of Yours, K. 
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The Wooden Spoon. 


Lull’d in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thougats are link’d by many a hidden chain; 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise! 

Rogers’ Pleasures of Memory. 


Tue charm which antiquity sheds over both nature and history is 
something mysterious, yet universally real. It makes its appeal to 
every sensibility of the soul—to reverence, affection, imagination, rea- 
son. How often does the eye look out on the stars of heaven and 
watch their splendor, while the mind, wrapt in thought, forgets the 
visible glory, or sees it gathering a new radiance from associations with 
the eternal Past. Those “golden lamps of heaven” were shining 
when man began his strange career, and the centuries have brought to 
them no change. These are the same heavens under which patriarchs 
pitched their tents, and prophets waited for the Creator’s visions ; 
under which nations have risen to sink in ruin, human passion marked 
battle fields with its sanguinary deeds, and all the tragedies of human 
love and hate been enacted in smiles or tears. This affection for what 
is ancient is not only an element in our purely aesthetic taste for the 
sublime and beautiful, but enters largely into our love of home and 
country. It also gives to many customs and institutions of common 
life their highest charm, and even perpetuates them from age to age. 
We hear the church bells of our New England villages ringing out 
the evening hour, and are reminded that it is in deference to that an- 
cient time when William the Conqueror bade the villagers of Old 
England cease the day’s activities at the toll of the curfew. So man- 
kind is ever charmed with what unites the Present with the Past. 

But our College community is itself a microcosm. Like the great 
world without, we have our venerable institutions—institutions at 
least whose source is known only in story and legendary myth. To 
this class belongs the “ Wooden Spoon.” It is by no means our pur- 
pose to rob it of any of its reputed antiquity, but rather to show that 
its authentic history reaches back beyond even our common traditions. 

The earliest mention of the Wooden Spoon, which we have found in 
the course of our somewhat extensive researches, is in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1795, then under the charge of Sylvanus Urban. The 
VOL. XXVIII. 24 
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passage occurs in a reply to a communication of Dec., 1794, relative 
to the academical archeology of the Granta, one of the colleges at 
Cambridge. It is as follows: “Before I proceed to notice the queries 
of your ingenious correspondent, it may not perhaps be improper to 
mention one very remarkable personage which, either through inad- 
vertency or design, he has passed over in total silence. I mean the 
‘Wooden Spoon’ This luckless wight (for what cause I know not) 
is annually the universal butt and laughing-stock of the whole Senate 
House. He is the last of those young men who take honours in his 
year, and is called junior optime; yet notwithstanding his being in 
fact superior to them all, the very lowest of the & 702407, or gregarious 
undistinguished batchelors, think themselves entitled to shoot the 
pointless arrows of their clumsy wit against the wooden spoon; and to 
reiterate the stale and perennial remark that ‘ wranglers are born with 
gold spoons in their mouths; senior optimes with silver : junior op- 
times With wooden, and the i xoAA0t with leaden ones.’”” We have 
also in the course of our investigation strayed upon the following, 
from another rare old book : 


“ Who while he lives must wield the boasted prize 
Whose value all can feel, the weak, the wise; 
Displays in triumph his distinguished boon— 


The solid honors of the wooden spoon.” —GRAD. AD CANTAB. p. 113. 


‘These incidental references give us indeed no clue at the date of its 
origin, but only assure us that, even at that remote time, it was a re- 
cognized and permanent institution. So much for its transatlantic an- 
tiquity and fame. But without crossing the water, we may vindicate 
its claim to a venerable old age. There are many traditions still pre- 
served among us which connect the Wooden Spoon with the times of 
the ancient and now obsolete “College Commons.” The story runs 
thus: a jack-knife was given to the homeliest, a cane to the handsom- 
est, and a spoon to the one who ate the most. However it may be 
with the spoon and the cane, the knife was certainly presented as re- 
cently as the year 1829. If the curious and inquisitive inquire why 
the spoon thus bestowed was of wood, we must leave the answer to 
their own ingenious reflections. Should we, however, venture any ex- 
planation of our own, it would be as follows: The man who was the 
victim of such an appetite as to be compelled to signalize himself in 
consuming the bad rations of “Commons” was regarded as a very 
unfortunate fellow. To him, then belonged a wooden spoon, in accord- 
ance with our familiar maxim respecting those unusually unlucky. 
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And now, leaving all traditions and ancient records, we come into 
the regions of certainty. The institution of the Wooden Spoon in its 
modern form was established in the Junior year of the class of 1848. 
We take pleasure in according the merit of originating the present 
custom to Henry T. Blake, Esq., who is still a resident of this city. 
The idea, as we have learned from conversation with that gentleman, 
was suggested by the tradition we have cited above, and the historical 
fact of a similar custom at Cambridge, Eng. Thus we find that at 
first the spoon was given to the student whose name was last on the 
list of appointments at Junior Exhibition. Gradually the principal 
control of the affair was placed in the hands of the non-appointees. 
It may be interesting to note some of the principal features in this 
second stage, when the plan had become organized and established. 
It appears that the Editors of the Yale Lit. Mag. selected at the com- 
mencement of the second term of each collegiate year some reliable 
individual from the Junior class, whose duty it was to call a meeting 
of the class for the choice of three from each division to be the “ Spoon 
Committee.” It was then the duty of the Cochleaureati—an apella- 
tion which at that time belonged to all non-appointment men—to meet 
at the call of the committee and elect their representative, “The 
Knight of the Wooden Spoon.” 'The Spoon Committee also made all 
necessary arrangements and selected the “President” of the occasion, 
on whom it devolved to make the presentation, with such reflections 
as might be necessary and appropriate. It is scarcely needful to state 
that in many respects this earlier arrangement has been modified and 
in many others entirely abandoned. Thus the Editors of the Lit. have 
no longer any concern in the arrangement,—the election meeting 
of each class is called by the previous committee, and the title 
Cochleaureati is applied only to the members of the Spoon Commit- 
tee. It may be further added, that at present the officers of the Spoon 
are always chosen by the Committee from their own number, which is 
no longer confined to the non-appointment men, but includes also the 
lower appointees. The first design of bestowing the Spoon upon the 
last of the honor-men at Junior Exhibition, after the analogy of the 
English custom, has of course been set aside, and now the Spoon-man 
is selected as being par excellence generous, affable, upright, and in 
fine a high-minded, thorough gentleman. He is the representative of 
no particular party, but of the friendly, social element of his entire 
class. So, too, the Spoon Exhibition is no longer held at the same 
time of Junior Exhibition, and as a burlesque on its exercises, but vin- 
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dicates its position as one of the chief attractions of Presentation 
Week, by its independent display of literary excellence, wit and comic 
humor, set off with music and song. 

We take this occasion to note the fact which may not be generally 
understood, that for many years the Cochleaureati have constituted a 
bona fide secret society. No new committee can enter on their duties 
until admitted by regular initiation into the fraternity, nor otherwise 
come into the possession of its archives and valuable effects. It may 
not be improper to add in this connection, that the steel plate of the 
INSIGNIA CocHLEAUREATORUM, now the property of the Committee, 
was designed by Henry T. Blake, the founder of the Society, and en- 
graved through the generous efforts of friends of the Spoon in the 
class of 1852. 

We give below a list of the Spoon-men from the commencement— 


Class of 1848, Franklin F. Plimpton, Sturbridge, Mass. 


* 1849, No Spoon presented. 

- 1850, J. D. Keese, New York City. 

” 1851, No Spoon presented. 

a 1852, Henry C. Blakeslee, New Haven, Conn. 


* 1853, Joseph A. Welch, Brooklyn, Conn. 

” 1854, Alexander H. Gunn, New York City. 
“ 1855, D. L. Huntington, Charlestown, Mass. 
“ 1856, Sidney E. Morse, New York City. 

. 1857, Samuel Scoville, W. Cornwall, Conn. 
“ 1858, Brinley D. Sleight, Sag Harbor, L. I. 
“ 1859, Henry M. Boies, Saugerties, N. Y. 

* 1860, Edward G. Holden, Cincinnati, O. 

s 1861, Stanford Newell, St. Anthony, Miss. 
- 1862, Robert K. Weeks, New York City. 

6 1863, G. C. S. Southworth, W. Springfield, Mass. 


Such, in brief, is the history of the Wooden Spoon. We have taken 
pleasure in tracing its progress from an unhonored and remote begin- 
ning, up to its present dignity and renown.—We beg leave now to of- 
fer a single suggestion to those charged with the immediate control, 
or interested in its welfare. One reform in the exercises of the Spoon 
exhibition would add vastly to its success, and secure the thanks of all 
to those who should effect its inauguration. It is universally felt that the 
exercises are far too long. It may be urged that this cannot be a very 
strong conviction, when tickets of admission are in such extravagant 
demand, and few leave the hall until the very close. But while all 
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this is to be admitted, it still remains true that it would give very 
much greater satisfaction to the audience, and much less perplexing 
labor to the Committee, were the performances shortened by a full 
hour. It would, indeed, be viewed as a merit in itself, apart from the 
consideration of the present late hour of closing, were the plays more 
simple in their cast and the addresses more brief. Knowing the tempt- 
ation of all committees to underestimate the time required for their 
various parts, we feel justified in earnestly recommending a radical re- 
trenchment and reform. Other points may be, and doubtless will be, 
greatly improved, but this demands the first attention. Our best 
wishes attend the cause. 


“Gift of Honor! Friendship’s testimonial ! 
Twine the wreaths around this ever cherished boon, 
Welcome now this joyous ceremonial, 
Forever hail, thou glorious Wooden Spoon! 
Hail, all hail, the gold and gems upon thee! 
Hail, all hail, the Hero who has won thee! 
Hail, the eyes of beauty turned upon thee! 
Welcome, welcome, jolly Wooden Spoon!” 


ee 





Dotoncast. 


It is not so bad, this sitting with your head on your hands, thinking. 
It is the “ open sesame’ into another world than the one in which you 
usually live, a world into which none but yourself can enter. And 
yet, some men are afraid to pass into this realm, whereof each is king ; 
afraid to hold high state and grand carnival, all by themselves. There- 
fore they miss pleasures, the purer because the more deeply felt, and, 
in their shyness, shut themselves out from that which befits them best. 

‘E celo descendit yrw& ceavrov.” So said the Latin sage, and every 
would-be philosopher since then has taken the expression as creed and 
gospel, and stopped not to inquire why. With my head on my hands 
I see deeper, perhaps, than they did—looking in on this mystery, the 
full revealing of which shall not come before the Last Great Day. 
Of what avail are wordy dissertations on faculties and powers, sensi- 
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bilities and sensations, if we do not know, in familiar converse, the 
one from the other; if we do not make of each a companion worthy 
to be loved. 

Perhaps you have had cause, in your life, friend reader, to be some- 
times misanthropic. The world has, possibly, hedgehog like, rolled itself 
into a ball, and showed you all its spines. Whereupon, in your wisdom, 
you have left it to its fate, and gone to work where it does not intrude. 
It may have knocked in the head your pet scheme—that coddling of 
your fancy which you kept warm and dry, waiting till it might be of 
age to walk alone. Very well, you let the poor thing meet its fate, 
and resolved to care no more about it. Downeast, yet not sorrowing 
in the sense Rachel sorrowed ; suffering, yet enjoying your semi-afflic- 
tion ; you have sat as I sit, with your head on your hands, and visited 
fairy-land. Such are the times when men go back into themselves, 
pull out the long closed drawers of memory, and gather together cher- 
ished records of the past. So do you in your reverie. You open the 
doors of that long gallery of the mind, and solemnly, and witha 
pleasant awe, you walk in the stillness by each well-remembered 
picture. Deeds and scenes of years ago come fresh on the canvas, as 
you gaze, and the portrait-hall becomes the source of many a happy 
thought. One idea suggests another; one picture comes forth out of 
the gloom from some association, unperceived perhaps, which binds it 
to the rest. And you think, ‘ What if, instead of being in heaven, the 
recording angel of God was in each man’s heart? What if the life 
of earth was written thus, second by second, on the mind, to be re- 
newed when all hearts are read?’ Worst of all, ‘ What if the curse of 
the blank Hereafter was to be in the hell of the unfettered evil which 
exists in each sinful mortal?’ Best of all, ‘ what if the glory of the 
life to come was to consist, in part, of a freedom from all this evil— 
a wiping away of all which offended, in thought or deed, and the gift 
of a clean soul, with which to live through a sinless eternity ?’ 

And so, like all other human children, you get off into the Infinite; 
into that boundless vast, where are grouped the mind’s problems and 
all the yearnings after the Good, the Beautiful and the True. 

And out of that shoreless sea come to you many murmurings. A 
cry goes up from the deep waters ; a wave comes sounding across the 
waste. You may not understand what it means, but let a Mozart or 
a Handel take it, and forthwith there arise strains of sublimest 
symphony. You may not understand it, but let a Tennyson hear it, 
and he will grasp it with the strong hand of poetic power— and, be- 
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hold before you the realized vision. Let the artist be with you, and 
perhaps a strange transcript of the unseen world will result. Alas, 
poor artist! While poet and musician can enter into the other realm 
fearlessly, and take thence as they will, you must leave at the gate all 
your bright fancies. Yet a milder spirit pleads for you, and you are 
granted the favor of expressing them by earthly signs. And so, 
sometimes, you go back for your bundle of fancies left in pawn, rich 
enough to redeem a few and bear them off in triumph. 

I can see it all with my head on my hands. To me there is ashore to 
this otherwise unbounded sea—an island where pearls may be had for 
the seeking, whence come songs of unwritten melody, and the fairest 
visions man ever saw. That land, that island Atlantis, long unknown 
to timid voyagers, I do not possess alone. It is the equal dowry of 
every true heart, the world over. Among men it is known by no 
name, save that of the realm of fancy. But woe to him who bears 
thither a thought which fits net to the place—who comes there of the 
earth, earthy. He is dragged back again, even before he has more 
than glanced within. 

It is said that the solitary confinement system works admirably 
with the most stubborn cases. Shut a hardened felon away from his 
kind, and, like the scorpion, he turns on himself. The conscience, 
held in abeyance so long, now takes complete mastery, and he feels all 
gradations from remorse to despair. Take, on the other hand, the 
man who lives in thought and deed righteously and purely, and he 
desires no better companion than his own mind. A book to him is a 
friend. A painting, a strain of music, a little chanson, go each to his 
heart, and furnish food for reflection. The greatest coward is he who 
fears himself; the most truly brave is he who finds that self an ally 
tried and trusty, even unto the ‘imminent, deadly breach.’ 

Well is it for us, if we can, as St. Augustine says, frame of our 
thoughts a ladder, by which, though slowly and with pain, we may 
climb upwards, till the last step shall be into the Eternity for which 
we are at length prepared. Ss. W. D. 
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Obituary. 


Diep, at Troy, Mo., Jan. 24th, Epwarp Bares Bock, formerly a 
member of the Class of ’64, Yale College. 

The Junior Class, having learned with deep regret of the death of 
their late Classmate, desire to express publicly their sorrow at his 
loss, and to convey to his bereaved friends their sincere sympathy. 
In the varying scenes of College life, it is rare that a Class is called 
upon to mourn the loss of one so gifted and beloved. As a scholar 
and writer, he early took a leading position in his Class, and was 
looked upon by all as a student of unusual promise. The extent and 
accuracy of his literary attainments are well attested by the award of 
scholarship. Added to his eminent abilities were, a manly character 
and cheerful disposition, which won for him the affectionate regard of 
all his associates. As a companion and friend, his conduct ever ex- 
hibited rare generosity, a high sense of honor, and genuine good-will, 
His earnest, simple life and unobtrusive piety, gained our sincere 
respect. Though called to disappointment and suffering, he endured 
all with patient submission to the Master’s will, and his death was a 
glorious triumph. ‘To his family and friends, upon whom this affiic- 
tion must fall so heavily, we would give assurance of our heart-felt 
sympathy, with the hope that the Divine Comforter may pour his 
healing into their hearts. 





In BEHALF OF THE CLASS. 
Feb. 14th, 1863. 


Memorabilia Palensia. 
SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 


At the last election meeting of the Literary Societies, the following gentlemen 
were chosen to serve as officers: 


LINONIA. BROTHERS. 
President. 
T. A. Emerson G. C. 8. SourHwortnH. 
Vice President. 
L. T. CHAMBERLAN. W. G. SUMNER. 
Secretary. 
C. M. WHITTELSEY. C. L. ATTERBURY. 
Vice Secretary. 
E. W. HayDEN. W. C. DuycKINcK. 
Orator. Censor. 


JacoB BERRY, C. W. FRANCIS. 
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Gnitor’s Table. 


Another month has passed away, and again we greet you, Reader, in our social 
chat. Only once before have we, personally, raised our voice, and even in this 
secoid attempt, we have the sad feeling, that it must be a word of parting and 
farewell. Other, and we hope sweeter voices, will soon take up the song which 
has given us such great delight. 

The laborer goes out in the cool, fresh morning, full of energy and activity, toils 
diligently during the passing hours of the day, and reaches home at night-fall, 
wearied with his labor. After the refreshing cup has exerted its influence, and 
the household duties performed, he gathers around himself, before the cheerful 
grate, his favorite friends, and enjoys the evening in pleasant conversation. No 
palace hall gives half the comfort which is derived from the simple sitting-room of 
the Farmer or the Mechanic. The responsibility of the day’s labor has gone, and 
no brooding anxiety clouds the mind. Such is the picture which painters and po- 
ets have always loved, for its simple sociality. 

So we, after the hard work over the sober, solitary matter of the literary efforts, 
come, with feelings of peculiar pleasure, to the end which has been so constantly 
before our mind. It is the choice bit at the feast. We can only hope, that you 
will be as well pleased to listen as we to talk. 

We are now intending to introduce the subject of the weather. In other locali- 
ties, not only in this, but in all climes, the weather is subject to variations of such 
regularity, that it is impossible to discover new eccentricities, and ridiculous to men- 
tion the subject at all. But, inasmuch as in this city it is subject to no laws whatever, 
and is continually unfolding natural phenomena of the most remarkable peculiari- 
ties, common courtesy admits, with cheerfulness, the propriety of its introduction 
into all discussions and conversations. This Winter has been what the farmers 
call “open”—we should say it was most decidedly open to objections of the sever- 
est nature. For instance, there has been no skating, which offers an abundant 
reason for the great amount of illness in the Senior Class. Until within a few 
weeks, there has been no sleighing of any importance. Now, to persons of sedent- 
ary habits, no exercise is so beneficial, as riding in an “ Albany,” or “ Portland,” 
towards either Westville or West Haven. It adds such spirit and vigor to body 
and mind, that it is like a renewal of life. The very air, rich with frosty crystals, 
braces the mind for hard work, and intoxicates the soul. 

Our old friend, Eli, is receiving a reward for his patience, during the “ Carnival,” 
and the lovers of good steaks and delicious fries, are gratifying their desires at his 
bounteous tables. 

As we write, the sky is clouding, and the prospect for a continuance of snow is 
unusually flattering. 

We notice with pleasure the general excellence of the theatrical performances 
during the Winter. Those who have recently entered the “classic, &c.,” cannot 
readily appreciate the advantages of the new Music Hall. They should have at- 
tended the “Theatre,” or the “Exchange,” through a dramatic season, in order to 
value sufficiently the present opportunities. Instead of inferior troupes with mis- 
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erable conveniences, we have quite extensive scenic arrangements, patronized by 
the first tragedians and comedians of the country. 

It has come to the ears of the “Board,” that the sober citizens of this city 
consider the morality of our Institution in an unfortunate and dilapidated con- 
dition. It is even rumored that watchful Church organizations of the com- 
munity are exercising themselves in our behalf, toa most laudable extent. The 
method which has been adopted—per rumor—for creating reformatory steps, is 
one worthy of respect and reverence. The outward show is a representation which 
every honest man must admire. But it is with difficulty that we can restrain from 
our usual burst of laughter, which seizes us on such occasions, when we look the 
matter in the face, and take the uncommon, or sensible view of the facts. There 
are many honest, sincere people to whom we extend our thanks and cooperation. But 
some men are disguised so perfectly that they fail to recognize themselves. Peo- 
ple become so impregnated with a sense of holiness, when they get on their Sunday 
suit, that they forget their weak-day peculiarities. The good tradesman of New 
Haven, while he mourns over the sinfulness of Collegians, fails to remember the 
little plans, formed with his partner on the previous evening, for sticking “those 
students” during the coming week.—People labor one day to overthrow the work 
of six—with personal interest on the side of the majority of days, it is not diffi- 
cult to prophesy the victorious party. Fashion rules and honesty submits. It 
is undoubtedly all right for the men constantly calling American, French; cotton, 
wool; and imperfection, magnificently perfect, to earnestly accuse of immorality the 
very victims of their own falsehoods! We can’t pursue the subject farther—for 
the idea of Uriah Heep has been suggested to our minds—we cannot perceive the 
connection, or why it should occur to us—we turn to Hamilton's law of Associa- 
tion for information. 

Is dissipation on the increase at Yale?—We candidly answer, No! It may be 
more open in its manifestations, but its roots do not enter so deeply into our life 
here, and it is not possessed of great strength. 

Ask the keepers of Saloons and Bars—they will give give a reply, not uncommon 
with them at present, that they wish the glorious days of the past were back 
again, when the “boys” had plenty of money, and spent it lavishly. They will 
tell you, with wry faces, that the College is degenerating. This does not indicate 
a laxity of morals greater than formerly among the children of Alma Mater. Let 
the sentiment of the students themselves regulate the morals of the Institution. 
The more checks put upon them, the more will intemperance be increased, and 
open, manly sociality, destroyed. : 

We love Yale for these feelings of honor, liberality, and sociality, pervading all 
departments of the University ; for the sympathizing, sensible men, who guard her 
interests, and we believe she never had, among the students, a truer, more devoted, 
or temperate body. Another proof that our idea and belief is correct, arises from 
the wonderful and encouraging religious feeling which is now springing up among 
us. All the Classes are joining in the good work, and taking personal measures to 
effect a thorough revival of interest in the religious affairs of College. 

We hail with joy this glorious fact, and most sincerely hope it will be fruitful. 
Those are the most effective reforms, among a body of men, which have their ori- 

gin in the feelings of the body itself. 
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The accompanying epistle was left cn the Sanctum Table some time last week. 
The paper upon which it is written is superfine Bath Post, which looks very much 
as if it hadcome out of the Sanctum Drawer,—and, indeed, one of the Board is mean 
enough to question whether it didn’t. However, as we are the organ of free 
speech here in College, we propose to overlook this, as well as the fact that the 
communication is anonymous, and treat our readers to its contents, verbatim. 


The Complaint of the College Sweep. 
Mister EDDITURS:— 
ican’t stan it no longeri must let out colledge sweaps is an abuzed set ime 
glad i resined wen i did an went inter the penny poast isen u sum scraps uv 
mine witch a fren uv mine he rote tuther day ive tutched em up alitle but u no 
that dont matter heze goan tu coppy it an giv it tu u. 
ures an settery X. ¥. Z. 


Note BY THE EDITORS: 


We really have to correct some of our friend’s orthography, in his piece, but 
we leave enough to show our readers what a job we have had of it. 


I can’t see why a sweep’s to blame 
For all the trouble students make, 
An’ yet they git it all the same, 
No matter what the pains they take. 


Now here’s young Smith, whose room I fix, 
He never thinks I du it right, 

But allus gits as cross as sticks 
Whenever I heave roun’ in sight. 


When I go in I never knock, 
(I’ve as much right in there as he,) 
An’ yet it gives his nerves a shock 
To hev it done by such as me. 


He’s gut to take his ashes aout, 
Thet’s somethin’ I’m not goin’ to du, 
I’m boun’ by College rules, no daoubt,, 
But he’ll find work to put it thru.’ 


I allers shet his bedroom door, 
That he shan’t see me make the bed. 
Twicet in the term I sweep his floor, 
An’ raise a dust about his head. 


I’ve gut a reg’lar decent style 
O’ dustin’ things about the room, 
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Five slaps is all that’s wuth my while, 
I can’t afford to use my broom. 


Brooms you must know cost money, but 
I make mine last a thunderin’ time, 
In spite of all the work an’ sodt, 
Like me it’s only in its prime. 


I don’t forget him ever, more 
Than twicet a week at furthest guess, 
An’ then I come an’ sweep his floor, 
Whenever he’s jest goin’ to dress. 


Of course he swars an’ cusses roun’ 
An’ sens me off a kitein’ straight. 

I leave him sudden, I’ll be boun’, 
Them isn’t times to fool an’ wait. 


An’ then he says that them segars 
He used to leave aroun’ so loose, 
Has gone an’ went in spite o’ bars, 
An’ when I cheer him says, ‘The deuce!” 


I’ve gut a notion thet it’s right 
Tu hear as much as I can hear, 

So when they think I’m out o’ sight 
I’m allus listenin’ somewheres near. 


But thet’s all in the line o’ trade, 
I listen ’cause it pays me tu ; 

You don’t think when I’m allus paid 
I’m feared to tell what students du! 


If this man sets up late o’ nights 

An’ then sleeps over, ‘sick’ nex’ day, 
I go and red his room tu rights, 

An’ tell some one how matters lay. 


If that ’un has a little ‘bum’ 

An’ leaves his lickers sittin’ aout— 
When he’s away I try his rum, 

An’ tell on what he’s been abaout. 


I can’t do better’n I can, 
I an’t so bad as some I know, 
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He’s meaner’n all dirt, I swow. 


I wouldn’t travel in his shoes, 
The fellers would’t "bide me long, 
Fur then they'd notice all they lose, 
An’ smell a mice quite thunderin’ strong. 


Yes sir, I’d rather be’s I am, 
An’ let my entries growl away, 
Then be so mean’s tu go off slam, 
An’ tell on fellers withaout pay. 


Td jest as lief they'd file their claims, 
An’ specify ’em cussed full, 

Then tu be made to hev my names 
The same as that old Bashan Bull. 


I kinder think I’m pretty good, 
I ain’t a watchin’ where they go, 
I ain’t like some an’ stint ther food, 
An’ so I theought I'd tell ’em so. 


We extend our sympathy to South College for its recent affliction, and express 
the hope, that they may not be troubled again. We little expected in our midst a 
second storming of Ticonderoga, conducted with such zeal as the first. We under- 
stand our garrison did not march out in arms, but that the besiegers left in high 
spirits. No Aineas was found who would go forth to the modern Carthage, and 
establish new cities with the heterogeneous population. 


We feel it our duty to take a passing notice of the great rage which exists, in 
this city, for Billiard playing. Almost every one is becoming an expert and scien- 
tific disciple of the great Phelan. We were conversing with a gentleman not long 
since, who gave us quite an insight into the unseen amusements of the College, as 
they existed years ago, when our Southern Brethren were the style boys of the 
Institution. It seems that he used to keep a Billiard Saloon on the corner of College 
and Elm Streets, where friend Hoadley formerly had his shop. At that time (and 
it was but a few years ago) he was obliged to have closed doors, and only the initi- 
ated could obtain an entrance. The Faculty, and public sentiment, were emphati- 
cally down on the present popular game. A strict secresy was compelled, where 
now all is open. We shall say nothing of the game, either as to its immorality or 
harmlessness, and therefore can shock no Reader’s feelings. We only speak of the 
dulcet tendency which it exerts in drawing stray shin-plasters, &c., from the pock- 
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ets of its devotees. Everybody sings about the same song, when they leave the 
Table, and if unlucky as to the number of games, make strong resolutions to spend 
their future in diligent and improving study. 

We cannot close this subject more appropriately, than by inserting an impromptu 
poem, which a waggish friend rattled off in our ear, as we were leaving Eli’s, the 
other day—we vouch for its originality. 


“ A fool is known by his folly— 

So said the wise of old, and said most true, 

And by this very thing, to-day, I’m known to you— 
A fool!— 

And as a fool would do 

I still persist in doing, 

What every one, at least—what you 

Would think ’twere well eschewing. 

Nature’s not all at fault— 

She doesn’t lack the tools 

For making men, that makes so many fools. 

No! lay it not to that,—the point is not obtuse,— 
The man who says I’m not a fool, is certainly a goose. 
Then let it be decided thus: 

That folly cannot die 

So long as such a silly —— 

Is living on as I. 


The “ World” is unusually quiet, just now, and all the Classes are, we think, be- 
coming seriously studious. We will not encroach longer upon your precious time, 
and will extricate ourselves immediately, with many thanks for your kind attention. 





